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+\LE' ° FOGNOZL offers the 


~ y_eRsh only true solid 


straight stream. 


FOGNOZL 


APPLICATORS 
Thousands of FOGNOZLS are in use, providing greatest 


efficiency in fighting many types of stubborn fires: 


Paint, Lacquer and Varnish Fires e Gasoline and Fuel Fires 
Grass and Brush Fires e Oil and Grease Fires e Tank and 
Vat Fires e Chemical Fires e Lumber Pile and Building Fires. 


FOGNOZL offers positive action at all times, under 
any pressure. Quick, triple action — from full shut-off 
to fog with only 1/3 turn —from fog to straight stream FOGNOZL Applicators conquer fires in 


spots impossible to reach effectively with 


with only 1/3 turn. other equipment. 


‘ ‘ : ‘ FOGNOZL Extension Applicators give 
Write, wire or phone today for complete information longer “reach” and maximum protection 


about highly efficient Griswold FOGNOZL. een 


When ordering FOGNOZL be sure to spec- 
TRADE ify an Applicator with it. 
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AMERICAN-|AFRANGE 


FIRE ENGINES 


FOR A Surfer, Smuilleer RIDE 


--- SHOCK ABSORBERS BOTH 


FRONT AND REAR 
Another Exclusive American LaFrance Feature! 


Stability and safety in operation are Extra 
Values on all American LaFrance Fire Engines. 
Maximum safety with a smooth ride for men and 
equipment under all conditions. Your personal 
car has shock absorbers front and rear and your 
fire engine is safer, too, when so equipped. 


@ Fifth in a series of advertisement 


American LaFrance, first ct 
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ELMIRA, NEW YORK. U S A 
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SAFE, AUTOMATIC, ARTIFICIAL 
DESTINED FOR THE GREATEST ACCEPTANCE §| 
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The lightweight M.S.A. Pneclator carries easily in 
its sturdy fibreglas case. Designed for rough, fast 
handling, the case is reinforced for extra strength and 
has a padded shoulder strap for use where long: 
distance carry may be required. 


PNEOLATOR 
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CE EVER ACCORDED A LIFESAVING /NVSTRUMENT/ 
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SATCTY CQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 











NOW-—for the Fire Service, the highest 
development in automatic artificial respira- 
tion—without suction! The M.S.A. Pneolator 
is the product of long, determined research 
to develop a safe life-saving instrument that 
would “breathe” for the victim of respiratory 
failure . . . one that would do the whole job 
without manual assistance . . . but above all, 
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one that would operate without suction and 
so avoid all danger of harm to lung tissues 
when life is in oe balance! 

The many new and effective features of 
the M.S.A. Pneolator are of first importance 
to everyone concerned with life-saving in 

our Department. Write for descriptive 
Bulletin CH-1. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS - 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


At Your Service: 
54 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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The cover photograph by Irving W. 
Johnson, Chairman, Fire Training Ad- 
visory Committee, Maryland State Fire- 


The Cover 


| Photo 

men’s Association, shows class in ladder 

practices at the 1950 Maryland Fire- 
men’s Short Course climbing the “big stick” under the watch- 
ful eye of Chief Karl A. “Chick” Young of Mt. Rainier, 
instructor for this class. This issue of NFPA Firemen con- 
tains the annual report on firemen’s training activities through- 
out the United States and Canada. The survey was con- 
ducted by FrrEMEN in cooperation with the NFPA Com- 
mittee on Firemen’s Training. 


New General 
Manager for 
NBFU 


the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for 40 years will retire December 
31, 1950. He will be succeeded by Lewis 
A. Vincent, a West Point graduate who 
has headed the Board’s Actuarial Bureau since 1945. Mr. 
Mallalieu’s many accomplishments included a two-year term 
is president of NFPA, 1921-1922. 


W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager of 


Orders have been given in some localities 

forbidding the use of fire and other 

emergency vehicles because “the public 

might mistake the sound for an air raid 

warning.” This, despite the fact that in 
cities of over 20,000 population last year, fire departments 
made over 5,000,000 individual runs through traffic in re- 
sponse to alarms, not to mention responses of police and 
ambulance vehicles using sirens. These were not mistaken 
for air raid sirens which actually have little similarity to 
vehicle sirens. If only 1/10th of 1 percent of these runs re- 
sulted in accidents due to restrictions in the use of sirens, 
there would be more than 5,000 accidents annually with 
possible injury to trained personnel and the public, damage 
to costly equipment which could not be quickly replaced, and 
delay in response of emergency vehicles. 

Last month civil defense directors from the 26 states east of 
the Mississippi agreed upon air raid signals which would in- 
clude “‘a three minute fluctuating or wavering blast indicating 
that an attack is imminent (the air forces red signal).” A 
three minute steady blast indicates “all clear.” In many 
states there are no representatives of the fire fighting services 
in high civil defense posts and as in the last war there has 
been a tendency to forget that 750,000 volunteer firemen de- 
pend upon the familiar sound of large stationary sirens to 
“turn out” their companies. A ban on use of sirens for calling 
volunteer fire fighters can truly give aid and comfort to 
the enemy and confound our fire defense. 

There is some doubt as to whether sirens should be used to 
warn of potential enemy attacks. It is possible that fear of 
atomic attack might disrupt an entire community and stop 
production. Exaggeration of safety measures which are actu- 
ally of little use may bring casualties to persons who might 
otherwise find safety. 


r 


| Truck in Shop, | 


Fire destroyed a tavern on the out- 
skirts of Midland, Michigan, during 
September while the Midland Twp. fire 
truck was in Battle Creek more than 
100 miles away being repaired. The 
fire truck from Sanford about six miles from the fire was un- 
able to save the property. This occurrence again points out 
that fire protection must be available on a round-the-clock, 
24-hours-a-day, 168-hours-a-week basis. Underwriters stand- 
ards require that reserve apparatus should be available for use 
in the event that apparatus in service is withdrawn for repairs 
or other reasons. To provide for such contingencies, at least 
one pumper or hose truck should be in reserve for every 8 
pumpers or hose trucks in service, but in no case less than one. 
A reserve ladder truck should be provided for each 5 ladder 
trucks in service unless the number in service is in excess of 
standard requirements. Many city fire departments are gen- 
erous about sharing their reserve apparatus with smaller 
neighboring communities when apparatus must be sent to the 
shop. Also a number of fire apparatus manufacturers have 
one or more pieces on hand that they make available to their 
customers when first-line equipment is sent to their shops. 

Of course, even the smallest fire department should seek to 
have at least two fire trucks so as not to have “‘all its eggsin 
one basket.”’ Where only one truck is available in a depart- 
ment, arrangements should be made with other departments 
in the same area to loan a piece of covering apparatus. Where 
none of the nearby departments have more than one truck, 
efforts should be made on a county-wide basis to have at least 


Fire Strikes | 


one auxiliary or reserve truck provided. 
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HEN the atomic bomb bursts at Hiroshima and Naga- 

saki signaled the end of World War II, few of us recog- 
nized immediately the possibility that such weapons might 
eventually be used against the United States. This possibility 
must now be faced. Good fire fighting strategy always calls 
for a clear size-up of how serious the situation is upon arrival 
at a fire. It is important that we make the same size-up of the 
atomic bomb burst and evaluate it correctly; it certainly will 
not be reasonable either to bury our heads in the sand and 
ignore this threat or to collapse into impotence through fear. 
From an intelligent interpretation of what happened in previ- 
ous fire raids and atomic explosions, it is possible to determine 
what might possibly happen to a particular American city 
and to plan accordingly. 

In considering these atomic attacks, it is extremely impor- 
tant to understand that in both cases, the effects were almost 
entirely those of a huge explosion and that compared to those 
effects usually associated with a terrific explosion, the effects 
of the radiation were only minor. The two Japanese attacks 
killed over 106,000 people. Only 5 to 15% of the deaths were 
directly attributable to radiation; the vast majority of deaths 
were caused by the usual high explosive effects, such as con- 
cussion, falling walls, shattered glass, burns, ete. All of those 
killed by radiation received their lethal dose within seconds 
after the bombs were detonated and in both cities, there were 
no cases of damage to human beings from residual activity. 

Incidentally, while we are primarily concerned with atomic 
bomb effects in this discussion, it is important to realize that 
the fire raids on Hamburg killed more people than the atomic 
bomb burst at Nagasaki. The damage done at Hamburg was 
equal to that from two atomic bombs. 

I am of the opinion that the radiation aspect of the Japa- 
nese blasts has been overemphasized in the minds of our 
people. While it may be somewhat unglamorous to do so, a 
true objective analysis requires that the radiation effect re- 
ferred to be relegated to its proper importance. 

Considering radiation itself, to simply say that something is 
“radioactive” does not mean that it is necessarily lethal or 
that it must be feared; to say that something is “radioactively 
contaminated” is not being sufficiently definitive (unless the 
standard is known) and does not necessarily mean that we 
cannot have any contact with it. As a matter of fact, all of us 
have been exposed to radiation for a long time. Even before 
man existed the radiation of cosmic rays was striking down 
upon the earth from the skies; radioactive elements like 
radium in the earth itself give off radiation. Many of the most 
popular mineral waters drunk by people in the United States 
are naturally radioactive. Your face gets more radiation 
when your teeth are being x-rayed than you would receive over 
a period of a year working in one of the plants operated for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Before we discuss the different types of bomb burst and 
their effects, there is one phase of the subject of radiation 
which merits attention. You have heard of the extremely 
careful health program which is operated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its contractors. Perhaps you have 
read of the elaborate precautions that were taken when a 
small amount of radioactive material was accidentally re- 
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“Atomic Bomb Effects and the Fire Fighter” 


By Edward J. Kehoe and Francis L. Brannigan 


Fire and Accident Branch, New York Operations Office, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


leased at a military training center and was tracked around on 
the shoes of the students. It is necessary that we understand 
the difference between the radiation dose which may be ac- 
cepted under wartime conditions as compared to peacetime 
conditions. The tolerance level of radiation absorption used 
for the employee in our plants is extremely low because the 
man may be exposed day after day, year after year for his en- 
tire working life. An individual who is exposed to radiation 
only on rare occasions, as for example, in the emergency con- 
dition of fire fighting, can take as many as 500 times this low 
tolerance without any permanent ill effects. In a group of 
firemen who might be called upon to combat the conflagration 
resulting from an atomic bomb burst, a small portion might 
possibly receive ill effects, probably of a temporary nature, 
from radiation; however, this will actually be much less of a 
risk than the other risks which a fire fighter takes at such 
times. I have studied both fire fighting and radiation and 
can assure you that if I were fighting a fire after an atomic 
bomb burst, I would worry a lot more about falling walls, 
bursting hose lines, flying glass and traffic accidents than 
about radiation. 


HE three general ways in which an atomic bomb might be 

detonated are underwater, underground, or high in the air. 
The high air burst is probably the most effective use of a bomb 
against a city since it gives maximum destructive effect over 
the widest area. This is the type of burst we used at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. It will produce the most casualties, the 
greatest damage and the largest fires, but it will leave no 
radiation bazard. Those who are killed or injured by radia- 
tion from this type of burst will receive their injury in the 
seconds following the instant of the bomb burst. In an air 
burst of the type used at Hiroshima, the radiation can kill 
all of the people exposed in the open within 2100 feet of the 
burst and half of those exposed in the open at 4200 feet. 
As a practical consideration, most of those in the open in 
the area cited will be killed by direct concussion and such 
blast effects as falling walls, flying debris, shattered glass, 
and so forth. Any type of substantial shelter, especially one 
below ground, even a slit trench, will provide shielding from 
much of the radiation and blast, and thus will reduce the 
‘asualties. For practical purposes, the radiation problem is 
over in seconds in this type of burst. It is important to know 
that the bodies of those killed by the highest doses of radiation 
are not at all radioactive and can be safely handled. 

When the atomic bombs were detonated over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, neither of the cities were in a state of air raid 
alert. They had been alerted but because only one plane flew 
over, it was assumed to be on reconnaissance mission and the 
all-clear was sounded. Some few people who remained in air 
raid shelters close to the zero point escaped unharmed. This 
emphasizes the high value of air raid warning and shelter 
precautions. 

When the high level air burst goes off there is a terrific burst 
of heat, which in Japan caused flash charring and ignition of 
materials up to two miles from zero point and caused large 
numbers of personal injuries. This radiant energy, which 
like all heat was reflected by light materials and absorbed by 
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dark materials, was responsible for the patterns burned 
on buildings and on people. This radiant heat was probably 
not responsible for any large proportion of the fires which 
broke out. While the radiant heat does attain a very high 
temperature and has a scorching effect, it generally does not 
last long enough to bring combustible materials to their igni- 
tion temperature. The fires which broke out were mainly 
secondary fires due to the blast damage which caused com- 
plete destruction in an area about 14 mile from ground zero 
and severe damage to an area somewhat over | mile from 
ground zero with decreasing damage further out to 8 miles. 
This tremendous blast disrupted stoves, gas lines, electric 
lights, etc., generally throughout an area a mile from ground 
zero. From these causes, fires started and quickly merged 
into one. At Hiroshima a fire storm developed and included 
a strong inward draft towards the fire from all points of the 
compass at ground level. This helped to limit the area burned 
but virtually everything combustible within this area was de- 
stroyed. At Hiroshima, 70% of the fire fighting equipment 
and 80% of the personnel of the fire department were de- 
stroyed or unserviceable. At Nagasaki the fire pattern was 
different. No fire storm developed and the fire was subject 
simply to the normal winds; the long narrow valley of Naga- 
saki tended to confine the fire, whereas Hiroshima is a rela- 
tively flat city. This fire storm phenomenon is by no means 
confined to atomic attacks. For example, a fire storm de- 
veloped at the City of Hamburg, Germany, during an in- 
cendiary attack in World War II. 


N the Japanese cities, with a few exceptions, where water 
mains passed through filled ground, there was practically 
no damage to the underground water distribution system. 


Water supplies already inadequate by our standards were 
depleted by the loss of water from broken building service con- 
nections. It seems possible, therefore, that high pressure fire 
service systems from which no building connections are made 
would very likely be in service after such a blast. Above sur- 
face hydrants in the blast area would suffer severe damage, 
but modern fire hydrants are so constructed that the destruc- 
tion of the hydrant does not cause any loss of water. 

The fact that in the Japanese cities, thousands of separate 
fires merged quickly into a general conflagration cannot be 
applied blindly to our American cities without individual 
study. Whether or not a conflagration occurs after an atomic 
attack will be the result of many factors, such as weather, 
types of construction, natural or provided fire breaks, pre- 
planning and whether sufficient warning is received. Prob- 
ably one of the greatest contributing factors to the Japanese 
fires was the thousands of individual cooking fires in the 
wooden homes. However, we cannot dismiss entirely the con- 
flagration possibility and such planning is still necessary; it 
will pay big dividends in the event of a large scale disaster 
from any cause, peace or war. 


HE next type of detonation is the underwater burst. 

For example, we are considering an underwater burst in 
the normal shallow harbor. There will be a shock wave 
underwater which would destroy and damage ships within 
about 3,000 feet of the zero point. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that piers and breakwaters would be seriously affected 
by the underwater shock wave. There will also be an air 
shock wave roughly equivalent to that caused by the ex- 
plosion of 4,000 tons of munitions at Halifax. The recent 
South Amboy explosion was the equivalent of about three 
tons. (The explosion of an atomic air burst is considered to 


Some of the burned out fire apparatus at Hiroshima included modern 
aerial ladder trucks such as the one at the left of this photo. 


be the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT.) The airshock wave 
would cause complete destruction or severe damage up to a 
little over 4 mile from surface zero and partial damage would 
extend to over a mile. Thus, if the bomb were detonated 
underwater, one mile from shore, the structural damage would 
not be serious from the air shockwave. From an explosion in 
shallow water, waves 10 to 20 feet in height or higher might 
be expected and these would do severe damage to facilities on 
and close to the water’s edge. Depending on how much dam- 
age is done on shore by the blast wave, there may be no fires 
or moderate fires. The fire problem should not be too severe 
however, since the fire can move in only one direction, that is 
inland, and damage to fire department facilities, water supply, 
etc., should be much less than in the air burst. The extent to 
which radioactive materials would be showered on the land 
would depend upon the direction and strength of the wind, but 
generally speaking, the radiation hazard around the fringes 
of the damaged area where necessary fire fighting would take 
place would not be so severe as to prevent fire fighting opera- 
tions. It might be necessary, however, to rotate the personnel 
occupying advance positions to reduce the time during which 
they are exposed to radiation. 

A burst underground would probably produce effects simi- 
lar to a strong earthquake across an area possibly 3,000 feet to 
6,000 feet in diameter. Damage to subsurface utilities, water 
supply, etc., would be severe and fire might or might not re- 
sult as it has from earthquakes in the past. The radiation 
hazard would be high in the area close to the bomb burst and 
to some extent a downwind direction due to airborne particles. 
There would be no tremendous air blast effect however, and 
the number and types of casualties would be similar to those 
suffered in an earthquake. Fire fighting effort in the highly 
radioactive area would probably be extremely limited be- 
cause of the lack of water. The blast effects of a burst just 
above the ground would be similar to those of high level burst 
but much more limited in area. Damage to underground in- 
stallations would be confined to a limited area directly under- 
neath the burst. The residual radioactivity would be similar 
to that encountered after an underground burst. 

All of these figures are necessarily approximate. There 
are a number of conditions which will govern the actual 
damage done by an atomic bomb beginning with the effi- 
ciency of the bomb itself and including such items as type 
of burst, natural and man-made physical conditions in the 
target area, the weather, our state of preparedness with re- 
spect to long range planning, education of the population, 
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and the amount of warning of an impending attack provided. 

It can be seen from a review of the facts that the air burst 
is’ the most devastating type of bomb burst on a city from the 
viewpoint of physical damage. In such an attack, the fire 
fighting problem will be extremely severe, but its major 
factors are those which would have to be coped with in a con- 
flagration following any tremendous explosion; the hazard of 
radiation to those who survive the initial blast will be rela- 
tively minor. The physical damage at Hiroshima was equiva- 
lent to 325 tons of high explosives and 1000 tons of incendaries 
distributed over the city. 


T is possible to draw some ideas on fire defenses from the 

facts we have discussed. Consideration should be given to 
transferring some units of municipal fire apparatus, after care- 
ful study, from the high value districts of a city to the out- 
skirts. The manpower on duty in the high value district could 
remain the same, thus enabling the fire chief to make full use 
of the capacity of the remaining apparatus in fighting peace- 
time fires. In most large cities, the shortage of manpower is 
generally the problem facing the fire chief rather than an in- 
sufficiency of pumping capacity. Off-duty personnel will 
generally be in residential districts and in the event of atomic 
bomb attacks could report to the outlying fire stations to man 
the reserve apparatus. We must anticipate that fire fighting 
units in the middle of the target area will suffer severe casu- 
alties but these may be reduced by even so simple a procedure 
as going to the cellar when an atomic bomb attack impends; 
this of course necessitates a warning. 

Even for peacetime service, our use of radio communica- 
tions should logically be expanded to the point where com- 
munication to each unit is completely independent of local 
power and land wire service. This indicates the fullest utiliza- 
tion of radio equipped apparatus and possibly a complete 
self-contained mobile transmitting headquarters normally 
stored in the outskirts of the city. Incidentally, radiation 
does not affect radio communication. 

The atomic bomb is a terrific weapon but its effects are by 
no means infinite. Many of you have probably read in a re- 
cent issue of Collier’s an article entitled ‘Hiroshima, U.S.A.” 
which described a hypothetical bombing of New York City. 
In it, the author made the supposition that the bomb killed 
180,000 people. How many persons realized in reading the 
article that 180,000 deaths would have meant that 47 New 
Yorkers out of every 42 would have survived? 


EE 


“United States Civil Defense” 


N September the National Security Resources Board issued 

a 162-page book entitled ‘United States Civil Defense.” 
This publication, available from the United States Govern- 
ment printing office, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents a copy, 
is a substantial and abbreviated edition of the Hopley report 
published in 1948. The subject of fire is very sketchily treated 
in the 514 pages of Chapter 14 entitled “Fire Services.’ There 
is substantially no new information not already in the hands 
of the fire service. 

Also in September, President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress a master plan for organizing civil defense against air and 
atomic attack. This plan was prepared by the civil mobiliza- 
tion office of the National Security Resources Board. It pro- 
vides that operation of civil defense would start at the state 
government level, but that federal regional offices would be 
set up to cooperate with state agencies. 
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Massillon Ohio, Fire Department Makes Good Stop 


Hyd. 4-in main 


Fire at Ohio Orilling Co, 
Massillon, Ohio 


Auoust 24, 1950 


Steck Yard 


| 
| 
2% in. hand lines | 
I in. tips 


Large nozzle was used to knock 
down roof fire and to flush out 
hidden flame as it was dangerous 
for men to enter building at 
any time. 


Acetylene generator blew up and 
blew parts of roof 1/2 mile to 


p the south. 
Fire area 
Fire depts. saved office, 4 story 
ome structure, and 1 story buildings 
Acetylene on north side. No persons were 


injured. 


Canal Fulton F. 0. supplied need- 
ed hose but did not pump. 


DaHon's $00 gpm. pump 
150 Ibs. pressure. 


Viaduct S00 ft. lines -6s tbs pressure loss. 
Lincoln Way 


HIEF Ray H. Earle, of Massillon, Ohio, encountered an 

unusual fire fighting situation on August 4 when a fire 
occurred at the plant of the Ohio Drilling Company at 
4:34 a.m. The plant was located near the center of a huge 
Federal Government river straightening and viaduct project 
which made necessary relocation of streets. Accordingly, 
water supplies were limited to a temporary 4-inch dead end 
main. When firemen arrived to a delayed alarm, the main 
plant was fully involved in fire. 

The Massillon paid department had only eight firemen on 
duty, and Chief Earle immediately called fire departments 
from Dalton and Canal Fulton under the Stark County 
mutual aid schedule. This outside aid permitted a pumper 
relay operation from a distant hydrant to supply a large deck 
gun which was instrumental in saving the plant office and a 
four-story section which were seriously exposed. 

Chief Earle observes “that an undermanned department 
may cut down the number of fires over a four-year period by 
outstanding fire prevention work which won this department 
national recognition, but all that work cannot control condi- 
tions when a fire has burned for some time before discovery 
and the department responds with the most modern fire ap- 
paratus, but only eight men manning two engines and an 
aerial truck. With a fully manned ladder crew, the ladder 
could have been put in service quickly with a 214” line to 
work on open roof fire. Of course, the large lines feeding the 
large deck gun could not be put in until additional companies 
came in to supply hose to reach the distant hydrants.” 
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By Deputy Chief Lewis A. Marshall 


T the request of Mayor Dennis J. Roberts, Thomas H. 

Roberts, Executive Director of Civilian Defense and I 
were directed by the Bureau of Police and Fire in 1944 to 
plan the physical relocation of the Providence Fire Depart- 
ment including location of sites and consultation with archi- 
tects on the type and layout of buildings needed. At the 
present time the relocation plan is better than 90 percent 
complete with eight new stations already occupied or sched- 
uled for occupancy during November 1950 and ground is 
being cleared for the final new station required under the 
plan. Twenty-one old fire stations have been or are about to 
be abandoned. Eight of our twenty-nine fire stations existing 
when the project was started were retained. The program was 
first given serious consideration during World War IT because 
manpower shortage brought about a general discussion as to 
the elimination of stations and companies that were originally 
located in the days of horse drawn apparatus. 

The extinguishment force of the department when the 
project was started consisted of 37 company units — 24 
“hose” companies and 13 ladder companies. Under the re- 
organization the extinguishment force was reduced to 20 
water companies and 10 ladder companies. The savings in 
manpower effected permits us to improve the on-duty man- 
ning of companies and provide relief officers to cover the days- 
off of regular company officers under our shorter work week. 

In 1944, 29 stations housed the various companies of the 
department. As relocated, the company units will be quartered 
in 17 buildings, a net reduction of 12 buildings required for 
such use. These 17 buildings include 8 retained stations and 
9 new buildings. Twenty fire stations were discontinued 
because they were obsolete for reasons of location, type of 
construction, or age. 

The new stations are of modern design, of fire resistive con- 
struction and set back from traffic lanes to permit the safe 
egress of apparatus. Apparatus floors are open, free from 
obstructions and designed to provide ample storage space for 
reserve apparatus utilized by the off platoon under the depart- 
ments systematic plan for reinforcing the department during 
multiple alarm fires or other emergencies. 

The new stations are equipped with automatic controls for 
heating plants, apparatus doors and night lights as well as 
being protected by adequate traffic warning devices. Per- 
sonnel accommodations include living rooms, kitchens fully 


Typical of the nine new fire department stations constructed under a 
$1,750,000 bond issue to accommodate 39 fire companies is this Broad 
Street unit housing Engines 10, 11, Ladder 5. 





Providence Relocates Its Fire Stations 
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@ Abandoned stations 
O Retained stations 
%& New stations 


/ Roger Williams 
Park 
PROVIDENCE RI. 





1 mile 


equipped by the department, dormitory type sleeping quarters 
with separate rooms for officers, and amply supplied with dry, 
and well ventilated, storage facilities for fire clothes and 
rubber goods. 

For obvious economic reasons, as many of the existing sta- 
tion buildings as were suitable for continued use as company 
quarters and reasonably well located to meet the particular 
coverage demands of adjacent areas, have been retained. 
The location of the new stations has been predicated upon a 
full utilization of the potential coverage that companies can 
give when housed at the location of the retained buildings. 
Most of these stations were in a good state of repair and in- 
cluded our new headquarters station erected in 1940. One of 
the retained buildings was extensively renovated and altered 

(Continued on page 22) 


Below. One of the abandoned fire stations was this wooden structure erected 
in 1882 and definitely a fire trap. Some of the abandoned stations were 
even older. 
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ORE firemen received training (ap- 

proximately 90,000) under state-wide 
and provincial firemen training programs 
in the 1949-1950 fiscal year than in any 
other year since World War II. The train- 
ing programs themselves continued to im- 
prove in content, offering a wider choice of 
firemanship subjects extending from basic 
training through an extensive range of 
advanced training. 

More and more instruction is being car- 
ried on by instructors qualified under 
state instructor-training programs. At- 
tendance figures for state firemen training 
include only the fire department training 
conducted directly as a part of state pro- 
grams. Thousands of fire fighters received 
instruction under local instructors or 
through county-wide fire schools not report- 
ing to a state agency. 

Various state firemen’s associations are 
taking a more active part in the state pro- 
grams to get the type of training they feel 
will be most helpful to their members and 
have helped to secure state appropriations 
for additional fire school facilities in a 
number of states such as Connecticut, 
Florida and Pennsylvania. 

The NFPA Committee on Firemen 
Training under Chairman W. A. Ross, 
Consultant, U. 8S. Office of Education, has 
been active during the year with meetings 
held at Memphis during January and at 
Atlantic City during May. The NFPA 
published the new pictorial training 
manual “Handling Hose’ developed by 
the Joint Committee on Evolutions repre- 


ANNUAL STATEWIDE FIRE SCHOOLS, 1950 
Firemen No. Years 


State Attend. Heid 
RN eke oS 162 14 
Oe 671 17 
Connecticut. . . .. . 145 9 
Delaware ...... 86 2 
Florida (est.). . . . . 382 21 
ee eee 326 - 
See 564 26 
DE! @ ele we ks 358 17 
eae 446 26 
RS 6 Sr es a 223 19 
a 472 13 
lovisiana ...... 96 19 
Maryland ...... 210 17 
a 402 22 
Minnesota... ... 520 22 
Pe. 6 we ae ee 111 14 
a - 11 
Nebraska ...... 600 12 
New Hampshire. . . . 90 4 
North Carolina . . . . 319 22 
North Dakota. . .. . 21 7 
RSI cee 89 5 
eee 100 17 
Pennsylvania. . . . . 765 12 
South Dakota. . . .. 453 21 
wepeeene 2 st 125 7 
OS Se ee 678 21 
Ray ices ws ar 383 6 
Se 70 4 


West Virginia. . . . . 180 20 


a 8,993 
1949 Total . . 2. 6,236 
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State and Provincial Firemen Training — 1950 


TOTAL FIREMEN RECEIVING TRAINING 
(State and Provincial Programs Only) 
Year Ending June 30, 1950 


State State 

Alabama 1,040 New York 18,467 
Arkansas 6,852 North Dakota 21 
California 4,740 Ohio 1,396 
Colorado 671 Oklahoma 2,028 
Connecticut 1,126 Oregon 3,104 
Delaware 86 Pennsylvania 6,586 
Florida 890 South Dakota 968 
Georgia 3,428 Tennessee 528 
Ilinois 3,026 Texas 3,120 
Indiana 7,605 Utah 383 
lowa 4,190 Vermont 78 
Kansas 859 Washington 789 
Kentucky 1,363 West Virginia 180 
Louisiana 96 Wisconsin 80 
Maine 400 -—_— 
Massachusetts 1,014 Total U.S. 88,581 
Michigan 4,743 

Minnesota 1,928 Ontario 812 
Missouri 589 Quebec 150 
Montana 303 Saskatchewan 710 
Nebraska 6,613 —_——_— 


New Hampshire 90 Grand Total 91,644 
senting the NFPA Training Committee, 
the Fire Department Instructors Con- 
ference, and the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs. The FDIC held its 22nd 
annual conference at Memphis in January 
with a record attendance of 775 from 36 
states, District of Columbia and Canada. 


Alabama. Mr. Ben E. Harris, Asso- 
ciate Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education of the University of Alabama, 
reports that 162 men attended the 14th 
Fire School at the University this year 
and 131 men received certificates. A total 
of 878 other firemen completed one or 
more units of training under the state in- 
structor or local instructors making a total 
of 1040 firemen participating in training. 
The Alabama Fire Service was saddened 
during the summer by the passing of Chief 
Mort Walton, State Fire Instructor. 


Arkansas. State Fire Instructor John 
kK. Hurley reports that 6852 firemen were 
trained under the state program during 
the year ending June 30th. This was an 
85 percent increase over the previous year. 


California. Mr. Thomas S. Ward 
(Member NFPA Committee on Firemen 
Training), Supervisor of Fire Training of 
the Commission for Vocational Educa- 
tion, reports that 4217 firemen were regis- 
tered in 197 classes of firemen training 
during the past year. This totaled 3319 
class hours of instruction. Of these, 1285 
men in 131 departments were reached by 
52 zone schools. Local departmental 
classes totaled 149 with 2932 men regis- 
tered. Instruction was given in: use of 
fire apparatus and equipment, fire control, 
salvage operations, motor vehicle and 
pump operations, first aid and life saving 
operations, and instructor training. 

A very interesting development in the 
California Fire Training Program was the 
California Technical Institute of Fire 
Training organized by the Fire Training 
Advisory Committee in response to state 
legislation. Six fire department officers 


were selected as instructors for the State 
Board of Education and one-week insti- 





tutes were conducted at San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and Oakland. Some 837 applica- 
tions were received from fire department 
members desiring to take the institute 
training which envisions 271 hours of in- 
struction and a continuing program with 
30 hours at each session covering such 
items as fire prevention in the fire service, 
fire prevention legislation, public law, gen- 
eral fire hazards, hazards of occupancies, 
building construction, and many other re- 
lated subjects. Total attendance was 523. 


Colorado. Assistant Chief Arthur J. 
Becker, of Denver, Secretary, Colorado 
State Firemen’s Association, reports that 
671 persons were registered at the State 
Firemen’s Convention, Colorado Springs, 
where the Annual State Fire School was 
held June 7-10, 1950. 


Connecticut. Mr. Laurence W. Eddy 
(Member of NFPA Committee on Firemen 
Training), Supervisor of Service Training, 
State Department of Education, reports 
encouraging growth in all activities during 
the last year. The Ninth Annual Fire Col- 
lege was held in the newly completed 
training school auditorium at the New 
Haven training grounds. This new audi- 
torium building was constructed by New 
Haven firemen with a $65,000 appropria- 
tion by the State Legislature. Two days 
were devoted to technical training for fire 
officers and fire marshals, and four days to 
evolutions and extinguishment of actual 
fires. There were 145 men attending from 
41 Connecticut departments and 5 depart- 
ments in neighboring states. Regional 
Training Schools were conducted in every 
section of the state by the State Drill- 
masters Association and Chief John Pachl, 
state consultant for firemen training. 
There are three progressive courses from 
20 to 30 hours each developed by the Drill- 
masters Association. Thirty-seven courses 
were given, an increase of 15, and certifi- 
cates awarded to 869 firemen from 54 de- 
partments. A one-week course in in- 
structor training was held at New Haven 
for drillmasters and was conducted by 
W. A. Ross of the U.S. Office of Education 
and L. W. Eddy. Additional instructor 
training was given to 99 officers at three 
city fire departments, and three other fire 
departments conducted regional schools 
for which certificates were awarded making 
a total of 1126 firemen receiving training. 
In the future it is planned to use the facil- 
ities of the New Haven Fire School as a 
graduate course following training in re- 
gional schools. Plans are also under way 
for training auxiliary firemen for defense. 


Delaware. The second annual Fire 
School was held at the University of 
Delaware at Newark in August with 86 
men registered. 


Florida. Mr. W. H. Barnett, Co- 
ordinator of the Florida State Fire College 
reports that the State Fire School at Ocala 
gave 418 individuals 30-hour units of 
training. Twenty such 30-hour courses are 
available for which certificates are given 
In the 1949 fire school 382 unit courses 
were given. Itinerant instructors gave 15 






Upper: New Connecticut fire school auditorium with stage, library, conference 
room, kitchen accommodations for 600, built by New Haven firemen using 
$65,000 appropriation obtained from legislature by State Firemen's 
Association. Six-story drill tower at right. Center: First aid class inside new 
auditorium. Note projection booth at ceiling, kitchen counter at rear, large 
apparatus door. Below: View from New Haven drill tower showing 2'-story 
and basement building in which fires are conducted. 


Firemen training in Kansas. Upper: Volunteer firemen fight oil fire with 1'-in. 
fog nozzle. Below: Visual instruction using motion pictures. 


Upper: Night class in ladder practices at Red Oak, lowa. Below: Demon- 
stration of extinguishment of oil fire with dry chemical extinguisher at an 
lowa fire school. 


NFPA Staff photos 

Upper photo: W. C. Freitag, Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau, Minneapolis; 
and Robert C. Byrus, Fire Protection Engineer, lowa State College instruct 
class in pumper operation at South Dakota Fire School. Below: In capacity 
demonstration 500 gpm pumper gives two streams through 1'%-in tips in 
front of Rapid City, S.D. auditorium where fire school was held. 


Class in first aid practices at 1950 Pennsylvania Fire School at Lewistown. 
Hubert Walker, American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 
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Seventeen year old Norman Nilsen, son of in- 
structor, Captain Peter Nilsen (left), being pre- 
sented with 5-course diploma from Florida Fire 
College by Acting Superintendent W. H. Barnett 
and Chief J. B. Chenery, instructor in fire tactics. 


to 48 hour courses each including 5 sub- 
jects to 508 men in the period ending 
May 1, and 1317 such units were given 
subsequently to October 1. It is planned 
to add 4 more instructors to double the 
Fire College staff. The college is now a 
recognized state institution built by state 
funds and operated under the guidance of 
the State Firemen’s Asso. 


Georgia. Mr. J. F. Cannon, Supervisor 
of the Public Service Occupations Train- 
ing, of the Industrial Education Depart- 
ment, reports that firemanship training 
consists of four phases: the state fire col- 
lege; zone schools; area training; and local 
training. Some 326 men attended the an- 
nual fire prevention school at Atlanta. 
Fight zone fire schools had an attendance 
of 984 men from 102 departments. Twelve 
area programs had 1396 men from 106 
departments. Local programs were con- 
ducted in 29 cities and towns with 660 fire- 
men. In addition, three leadership-in- 
structor training courses had 62° men 
enrolled, making a total of 3428 firemen 
receiving training. As far as possible, the 
state is being divided into areas with an 
instructor-coordinator in each area work- 
ing on a part-time basis. 


Illinois. Mr. George W. Harper, Di- 
rector of the Illinois Fire College succeed- 
ing Professor L. H. Provine, reports that 
564 men from 175 Illinois communities 
and six neighboring states attended the 
26th Fire College. Of these, 482 were fire 
department officers and men; 82 repre- 
sented industry and other interests. 

The State Division of Fire Prevention 
reports that 32 regional fire schools were 
held with 276 fire departments and 53 in- 
dustries receiving training. The total at- 
tendance of these schools was 2174. Fire 
schools were held in 17 communities in 16 
counties with 274 men attending. 


Indiana. The Indiana Fire Service 
Training Schools are conducted by the 
Public Safety Institute of Purdue Uni- 
versity under the direction of Professor. 
J. L. Lingo. Directors are Dean W. A. 


Knapp, of Purdue University; Manager 


E. M. Sellers, Indiana Rating Bureau; and 
State Fire Marshal Alex Hougland. Two 
state fire schools were held during the past 
fiscal year to present new ideas and tech- 
niques for fire control. The 16th Annual 
Fire School was held November 8-9 with 
476 firemen enrolled. The 17th school 
was held June 7-8 with 358 enrolled. The 
Sixth Annual Arson Investigators’ Seminar 
was held at Purdue May 8-12 with repre- 
sentatives from 42 states, Canada, Panama, 
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Hawaii, and Alaska. The annual in- 
structor training course for local fire de- 
partment instructors was held at Indian- 
apolis in February with 102 men enrolled. 
Forty-five regional fire schools had 4023 
firemen participating, and 94 depart- 
mental schools had 1491 men enrolled. 
In addition, various fire prevention pro- 
grams including talks, illustrated lec- 
tures, motion picture films, and an exhibit 
at the Indiana State Fair reached 117,200 
persons. Total attendance at firemen 
training schools was 7605. 


Iowa. Mr. Roberts C. Byrus, Fire Pro- 
tection Engineer, Iowa State College 
(Member of NFPA Committee on Firemen 
Training), reports one of the most com- 
plete fire training programs in the nation. 
The 26th Annual Fire School, held in May, 
was devoted to presentation of advanced 
information and techniques. There were 
446 firemen from 110 departments regis- 
tered. County fire schools were conducted 
to reach the 14,000 volunteer firemen in 
lowa. A state instructor using a standard 
fire department pumper gave 12-hour 
courses in the fundamentals of fireman- 
ship. A total of 84 schools were held at 
various locations with 3744 men enrolled 
for a total of 1101 hours of instruction. A 
regional fire school was held at Dubuque 
in February. A third annual school for fire 
department inspectors was held at Iowa 
State College during October, 1949. The 
30-hour instructor training class for fire 
department drill masters was also held at 
the state college. Industrial fire brigade 
schools were held in six cities with 290 
members of 175 industrial fire brigades en- 
rolled. Future plans included requests for 
more adequate central fire college facilities 
and additional instructors including a full- 
time instructor for industrial fire brigades. 


Kansas. Mr. Gerald Pearson, Director, 
Bureau of Extension Classes, University 
of Kansas and Clyde A. Babb, Extension 
Representative, report that the fireman- 
ship program started last October with 
one instructor and a second instructor was 
added in January. At the end of the fiscal 
year instruction had been given to 636 
firemen in 41 departments. Each depart- 
ment received 15 hours of training. A 
total of 223 men were enrolled in the an- 
nual fire school at Hutchinson. 


Kentucky. Mr. John L. Thompson, of 
the Kentucky Inspection Bureau (Mem- 
ber of the NFPA Committee on Firemen 
Training), and director of the Kentucky 
Firemen Training School, reports that 756 
firemen attended 42 training schools in the 
state during the past year. In addition, 
135 men attended three regional fire 
schools, and 472 attended the 13th Annual 
Fire School held last June. 


Louisiana. Chief Robert A. Bogan, of 
Baton Rouge (Member of the NFPA Com- 
mittee on Firemen Training), reports that 
96 firemen from 46 departments partici- 
pated in the 19th Annual State Fire Col- 
lege at Baton Rouge, April 24-28. 


Maine. Mr. Maurice C. Varney, Di- 
rector of Trade and Industrial Education 
reports considerable expansion in the fire- 
manship training program. More than 
300 individuals from nearly 40 commup 








ties attended the annual schools conducted 
at Madawaska, Presque Isle, and Houlton 
in Aroostook County. In addition, re- 
gional schools were conducted at four other 
locations, and four additional regional 
schools are scheduled for this fall. 


Maryland. Director James W. Just, 
Fire Service Extension Department, ' ni- 
versity of Maryland, reports an attend- 
ance of 210 men at the Seventeenth An- 
nual Short Course during September, 1950. 
This included 144 firemen from 64 Mary- 
land companies, 11 men from U. 8. Gov- 
ernment facilities, 11 from state institu- 
tions, 23 men from 9 Virginia departments, 
and 8 from 5 other localities. During the 
past fiscal year a total of 1080 firemen par- 
ticipated in the state training program, 
528 completed basic training, 243 ad- 
vanced training, and 122 completed 
“Section Three.”” There was a total of 58 
classes. The fire school was attended by 
187 men in the last fiscal year. Following 
an invitation by President Harry C. Byrd 
of the University of Maryland, College 
Park, the Fire Training Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Maryland State Firemen’s 
Association is meeting regularly with 
President Byrd to plan extension of the 
fire training program. 


Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
Department of Education reports that the 
objective of the Massachusetts zone fire- 
men training schools is to train men to 
work effectively as a unit when fighting 
fire. During the past year 1014 men, 
mostly call firemen, from 66 departments 
attended organized training classes. 
Monthly meetings of fire department in- 
structors were continued. Also, 72 men 
from 50 industrial concerns attended a fire 
prevention course. 


Michigan. Mr. Robert M. Winger, 
Supervisor of Public Service Training, re- 
ports that 38 town fire schools were held 
during the year with 910 volunteer firemen 
attending. In addition, 15 paid depart- 
ments had training programs in coopera- 
tion with the state with 2263 men receiv- 
ing training. The Fire College at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was attended by 402 





Kansas volunteer firemen getting gas mask instruc- 
tion at a night class. 
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firemen. Two itinerant instructors em- 
ployed by the university in cooperation 
‘with the Office of Vocational Education, 
instructed 1168 men. Two fire department 
instructors’ conferences were attended by 
50 instructors. Two regional fire schools 
were planned for this Fall. 


Minnesota. Deputy Commissioner 
Leonard C. Lund of the State Fire Marshal 
Division reports that a total of 1928 fire- 
men from 425 communities were registered 
at the 12 regional fire schools and at the 
Northwest Fire School. 


Mississippi. Mr. E. A. Parker, State 
Supervisor for Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, reports that instruction was given 
in 42 communities to 314 paid firemen and 
733 volunteer firemen. Efforts are being 
made to introduce new material into the 
training program, because many depart- 
ments are ready for advanced training. 


Missouri. Mr. W. Bush Walden, Uni- 
versity Fire Instructor, reports that 111 
men were enrolled in fire department 
training classes including 17 who qualified 
for instructor certificates. The training 
service also assisted 20 departments with 
problems of fire prevention, protection, 
and training. Eight communities were 
aided in organizing rural fire protection 
districts. Ten cities requested complete 
fire department inspections including tests 
of all fire department pumps. The 14th 
Annual Missouri Central Fire Conference 
was held at the University of Missouri 
with 162 men from 56 departments. In 
addition, 316 men from 63 departments 
attended regional conferences making a 
total of 589 men receiving training. 


Montana. Mr. F. J. Sullivan of the 
Montana Fire Rating Bureau reports that 
303 men from 33 departments attended 
the 11th Annual Fire School at Butte. 


Nebraska. Chief J. I. Fetters (Member 
NFPA Committee on Firemen Training), 
Assistant State Supervisor, State Board of 
Vocational Education reports that 1209 


Irving W. Johnson photo 


Maryland firemen practicing ladder raise at 1950 
Short Course at University of Maryland at College 
Park. 


firemen were enrolled at 51 training centers 
giving a total of 824 hours of instruction 
for which 631 certificates were awarded. 
In addition, 5 one-day regional fire schools 
gave eight hours of instruction to 661 fire- 
men from 168 departments. The State 
Fire School at Grand Island had an at- 
tendance of 600 men from 122 departments 
for 24 hours of instruction. In addition, 
the members of the training staff carried 
out many special assignments including 
organization of rural fire districts, fire ex- 
tinguishment demonstrations, lectures, 
training of industrial fire brigades, stand- 
ardization of hose threads at 27 depart- 
ments, testing of fire apparatus, fire chiefs 
refresher courses, and instructor training 
for local department instructors bringing 
the total number of firemen reached by 
the program to 6613. 


New Hampshire. Mr. Howard E. 
Swain, Director of Trade and Industrial 
Education (Member of NFPA Committee 
on Firemen Training), reports that the 
Fourth Annual Firemen’s Training School 
was held at St. Paul’s School at Concord 
August 26-27 with approximately 90 men 
in attendance each day with 25 depart- 
ments represented. 


New Jersey. Several county or regional 
fire schools are operated in the state but 
there is no state-conducted firemanship 
training program. 


New Mexico. Mr. Henry A. Gonzales, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, reports that money has been 
appropriated to begin a fire training pro- 
gram during the present year. 


New York. The State’s firemen train- 
ing program operates through the Bureau 
of Fire Mobilization and Control in the 
State Division of Safety headed by Di- 
rector Thomas W. Ryan. The Fire Train- 
ing Program is based on a “spirit of co- 
operation and assistance” and is admin- 
istered in each county by a County Fire 
Coordinator guided by a County Fire 
Advisory Board. The county coordinator 
also has general supervision of county and 
inter-county mutual aid plans. The Divi- 
sion of Safety conducts an annual state- 
wide County Fire Instructors Conference 
in addition to regional instructors confer- 
ences. For administrative purposes the 
state is divided into five regions. 

Indication of the magnitude of the New 
York State fire training program is the 
fact that of the 90,000 firemen throughout 
the United States and Canada reported as 
receiving training under state-wide or pro- 
vincial programs, 20 percent were those 
trained in New York State alone. The 
Bureau gave instruction to 18,476 firemen 
during the past fiscal year. This total in- 
cluded 12,404 men taking the basic course, 
4,543 in the intermediate course, and 1,529 
taking advanced training. The Bureau 
of Fire Mobilization and Control has also 
been very active in civil defense. 


North Carolina. State Fire Marshal 
Sherwood Brockwell reports that the North 
Carolina Fire College and Drill School at 
Charlotte had a registration of 319 men 
from 80 North Carolina Fire Departments, 
4 industrial fire brigades, and 8 South 
Carolina departments and industrial bri- 


Hubert Walker, American-La France-Formite Corp 


Instructor in use of masks, John Eby at Pennsyl- 
vania Fire School (center) at shack used for mask 
instruction. Men are required to locate fire, make 
rescue and extinguish fire while wearing masks. 


gades. ‘Training included drill school, 
pump operators course, and fire college 
lectures. The fire school committee has 
recommended that the Oklahoma A. & M. 
training texts be adopted pending publica- 
tion of North Carolina drill books. 


North Dakota. Mr. G. W. Haverty, 
Director, Trade School & Engineering, at 
the North Dakota School of Science, re- 
ports that 21 North Dakota firemen re- 
ceived special advanced training at the 
7th Annual North Dakota Service School 
held at the School of Science during May. 
The course is sponsored by the North 
Dakota Firemen’s Association. 


Ohio. Mr. George L. Brandon, Con- 
sultant of Public Service Training, reports 
that 1307 firemen received training at 48 
locations under the state training program. 
In addition, the 5th Short Course in Fire 
Administration held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Harvey 
Walker had 89 men enrolled from more 
than 40 fire departments. At the Short 
Course in fire administration, instructor 
training was given to 47 officers. Ohio fire 
training manuals are being revised and 
lesson plans are being prepared for dis- 
tribution. New training materials follow 
vocational education formats utilizing in- 
formation sheets and assignment sheets. 
A training page has been added to the 
Fire Marshals’ News Letter published by 
the state fire marshal. 


Oklahoma. Mr. George Orgain, in 
charge of Fire Service Training Division of 
Engineering and Industrial Extension, re- 
ports 2028 firemen participated in 34,466 
man hours of instruction. This included 
100 men enrolled in the 17th Annual Short 
Course at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1071 men trained by itinerant instructors, 
749 men trained by local instructors, and 
108 men receiving officer and teacher train- 
ing. There were 342 departments repre- 
sented at the annual short course. Issued 
during the year was a new manual, A Basic 
Course in Unit Fire Service Training, com- 
piled by George Orgain and W. Fred 
Heisler in cooperation with the Advisory 
Committee of the Oklahoma State Fire- 
men’s Association. This 90-page, well 
illustrated booklet is available from A. & 

(Continued on page 18) 
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After the Smoke Had Cleared 


1. The Nevius Hardware Store as it looked in the early stages of the fire. 
Note closeness of the adjoining dry cleaning establishment which was saved 
from serious damage by the Easton Fire Department. 


N August 8, 1950 at 9:55 a.m., an alarm was turned in 

for a fire at the Nevius Hardware Store in Easton, Mary- 
land. The Easton Fire Department responded and, since the 
fire had a good start, Fire Chief Gilbert Prettyman summoned 
the adjoining companies of the towns of St. Michaels and 
Cordova. The fire had the appearance of a possible large-loss 
occurrence. At any rate, newspaper reporters jumped to this 
conclusion. Headlines stated that the store was ‘“‘Gutted by 
fire’ and “stock loss was high.” 

As the pictures show, actually the Easton Fire Department 
made an excellent stop. Fifty minutes after the alarm was 
turned in the fire was under control, and although some of the 
merchandise in the store was damaged, nevertheless the ex- 
posed buildings that flanked the store were well protected and 
the fire was confined to the upper portion of the building. 


3. This is the Nevius Hardware Store as it appeared the day after the fire 


when it was again opened for business, despite newspaper reports of major 
destruction. 
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2. Chief Prettyman credited Easton's newly acquired aerial ladder truck for 
playing a major part in the fire fighting operations, since it allowed quick 
access to the roof of the store. 


Another indication that the fire initially presented an ap- 
pearance of being beyond control was the fact that some 
““nauthorized” person in excitement summoned the Cam- 
bridge and Preston Fire Departments. Their assistance actu- 
ally was not needed. As a result Easton Fire Department 
officials suggested that departments verify all calls for assist- 
ance with proper authorities, since the lives of menand much val- 
uable apparatus were endangered by the unnecessary long run. 

Curtis C. Larrimore, Assistant Director, Fire Service Ex- 
tension at the University of Maryland, submitted the photos 
shown on this page. His accompanying letter stated that the 
store was open for business on the following day of the fire 
with most of the stock intact. As can be seen in the pictures 
at the bottom of this page the exterior of the three-story store 
and the adjoining warehouse was in good condition after the fire. 


4. The fire is believed to have started in an alleyway 12 inches wide between 
this warehouse and the adjacent dry cleaning plant. This building was seri- 
ously involved when firemen arrived. 





FOUR WAYS 
AUTOMATICALLY PROTECTED 


Among the largest in New England, 


this Springfield, Mass., warehouse 
depends on ADT Central Station 
Automatic Protection Services to give 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY ‘ 3 P 
instantaneous notification of fire, bur- 


and eae 
glary and other dangerous conditions. 

WATERFLOW ALARM INDUSTRIAL PROCESS 
Thousands of warehouses and other aa SARTO 
progressive establishments of all 
types from coast to coast are protected 


automatically by ADT. The high de- 


gree of security has in most cases 


Ute a) 
de 3) 


made it possible to effect substantial 
(Vault) 


economies through modification of 
other more costly but less effective 


protection measures. 


Available in more than 500 commu- 
nities in the United States. Write for 


complete information. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY HEATING SYSTEM 
155 Sixth Avenue . . New York 13, N.Y. iia a a sb T ie), 


CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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bn Roen fenetrate d | 


If you’re interested in sinking ducks (or 
putting out fires) it’s high time you knew 
about FIREWATER.* This amazing chem- 
ical penetrant makes wet-water for 600% 
(that’s right — six hundred per cent!) less 
money than any other recognized penetrant 
on the market! It’s unbelievable but true 
— FIREWATER is a tested and proved 
penetrant that is used at a dilution ratio 
of 1:600 yet costs just $2.00 per gallon 
in 55 gallon drums! FIREWATER vastly 
increases the absorption and_ spreading 
qualities of water and is absolutely non- 
corrosive. *Trade Mark 


MAKE YOUR OWN PROPORTIO NERS! 
Write us-~ we'll supply you with schematic 
diagrams, 08 of charge! 


—— 


MANUFACTURERS 


Russ Building @ San Francisco, California 


CAN PAY for ITSELF 
IN 6 MONTHS 


By eliminating Dry Batteries 
5” TRUE parabolic, silver 
reflector; 25,000 c.p. beam; 
range; sturdy metal case; 
proof terminals 


plated 
V3 mile 
corrosion 


Only 
72 
ounces 
& 
will 
not 
spill 
in 
ANY 
posi- 
tion 


Battery 
in 10 seconds 
without return- 
ing to factory 


change 


NON-SPILLABLE RECHARGEABLE 
Type C-23 


MASTER-LIGHT 


for FIREMEN 
POLICE and WATCHMEN 


Write for new Emergency Lighting Bulletin 


CARPENTER LIGHTS 


168 MASTER-LICHT BLDG. 
BOSTON - 45 - 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Firemen Training — 1950 
(Continued from page 15) 


M. College Book Store at Stillwater at 75c 
a copy and presents in a single unit the 
duties of a member of a fire department 
pumper company. 


Oregon. Mr. Elmer H. Halstead, State 
Supervisor of Public Service Training, re- 
ports that 98 fire departments participated 
in the Oregon fire training program with 
2854 men enrolled. Four instructor train- 
ing courses of 48 hours each were con- 
ducted by the Department of Vocational 
Education, and men received certificates 
as instructors. Officer training was con- 
ducted in 3 departments with 171 officers 
enrolled. 


Pennsylvania. The annual report of 
the fire training program of the Public 
Service institute will be reported in a sub- 
sequent issue of FIREMEN. 


South Dakota. Mr. Robert W. Hani- 
gan, Secretary, South Dakota Firemen’s 
Association, reports that 453 firemen from 
71 departments attended the annual fire 
school at Rapid City. In addition, fire 
schools were reported at Pierre, Mound 
City, Hudson, and Parker with 515 men 
registered. 


Tennessee. The Office of Trade and 
Industrial Education reports that 403 fire- 
men were enrolled in fire service classes 
during the past fiscal year and that 24 
departments received training under this 
program. Mr. Homer S. Elkins, Fire In- 
structor, conducted the program. In addi- 
tion, 125 men were registered at the 1950 
Fire Service School with 43 departments 
represented. Mr. Elkins reports that the 
fire school advisory committee has ap- 
proved a progressive type of training pro- 
gram starting with 26-hour basic courses 
for all firemen. These included a basic 
firemen’s course and instructor training 
course for officers, and a basic course for 
industrial firemen. Following basic train- 
ing will be a 26-hour advanced course for 
firemen, an advanced course in instructor 
training, a course for fire marshals, another 
for pump operators, and one for officers. 


Texas. Colonel H. R. Brayton, Director 
of Firemen’s Training School (Member 
NFPA Committee on Firemen Training), 
reports that 3120 firemen from 487 depart- 
ments received training under the program 
last year. Of these, 126 departments com- 
pleted the fifteen-hour basic course, 3 de- 
partments the thirty-hour training course, 
24 departments a fifteen-hour hazards 
course, and 124 departments a fifteen-hour 
fire marshals course. An instructor confer- 
ence was held with 105 firemen from 46 
departments represented. In addition fire 
training was given at industrial conferences 
and to hospital personnel. The 21st An- 
nual Fire School held July 9-14, 1950 had 
678 men from 314 cities and 11 states. 


Utah. Assistant Chief D. E. White, of 
the Salt Lake City Fire Department, Pro- 
gram Director for the 6th Annual Fire- 
men’s Training School, reports that 383 
men attended from five states with repre- 
sentatives of 43 municipal fire depart- 
ments, 4 military departments, and 6 in- 
dustrial brigades. 


Vermont. Mr. J. E. Nelson, State Di- 
rector for Vocational Education, reports 
that special firemen training courses were 
conducted at four centers with 78 firemen 
enrolled. These classes were operated 
through the cooperation of the Vermont 
Fire Chiefs Club, the State Firemens 
Association, and the Vocational Division 
of the State Department of Education. 


Virginia. Mr. Harold I. Baumes of the 
League of Municipalities reports that 720 
firemen from 34 departments received 
training by the itinerant instructor under 
the state training program. The annual 
fire school, held at Norfolk, was devoted 
chiefly to instructor training with 98 
registered of whom 60 received certificates. 

Washington. Mrs. Emma L. Ethier, 
Secretary, Washington State Firemen’s 
Association, reports that 789 individuals 
received one or more periods of instruction 
during the past year. Three 64-hour 
courses were completed in different loca- 
tions, and five are being conducted. Train- 
ing is conducted by Captain J. R. Cook of 
Seattle. Officers from 64 fire companies 
and departments participated in officer 
training courses, and members of 68 de- 
partments attended training sessions. 

West Virginia. Director R. E. Hanna, 
Jr., of Fire Service Extension Schools, 
West Virginia University School of Mines, 
reports 180 firemen from 44 municipal de- 
partments and 15 industrial brigades at- 
tended the annual fire school. Twelve men 
completed the instructor training course. 

Wisconsin. The Madison Vocational 
and Adult School in cooperation with the 
Oregon Fire Department conducted an 
eleven session 20-hour advanced school for 
firemanship for village and rural volunteer 
fire departments at Oregon, Wisconsin. 
Attendance averaged 80 volunteer firemen 
from 17 departments. Captain Jack Boyle, 
Drill Master for the Madison Department, 
was assisted by a dozen instructors in spe- 
cialized subjects which included liquefied 
petroleum gas, fire investigations, spon- 
taneous ignition, hydraulics, pumps, strat- 
egy of attack, outside fires, transportation 
fires, and inside fires. 

British Columbia. Fire Marshal W. A. 
Walker reports that 1381 men were regis- 
tered in the training programs, and 663 
qualified for certificates. Classes were con- 
ducted in individual communities by the 
Fire Marshal’s traveling unit. Firemen are 
instructed on their own apparatus. 

Ontario. Mr. D. E. Barrett, Assistant 
Director of Fire Training, Office of the Fire 
Marshal (Member of NFPA Committee 
on Firemen Training), reports that 812 
men received training. This included 505 
men from 38 municipal departments, 133 
officers attending the officer training course 
at the University of Toronto, 61 men 
registered at the inspector training course 
at Toronto, and 113 men attending two 
regional schools. 

Quebec. Inspectors from the Provin- 
cial Fire Commissioner’s office gave in- 
struction to 150 new recruits in fire de- 
partments they visited. 

Saskatchewan. Deputy Fire Com- 
missioner R. A. W. Switzer reports that 
his office conducted 22 volunteer firemen 
training schools with 710 men from 78 de- 
partments enrolled during the past year. 





Los Angeles Fire Department ! 
Produces Training Films 


_ Los Angeles Fire Department is 
currently engaged in the production 
of a series of fire personnel training films. 
The first two of these 16 mm. black and 
white sound films is now complete. 

The film “Company Response” (12 
minutes running time) depicts all of the 
preliminary planning to be considered 
before fire strikes, the problem of re- 
sponse, and the “‘size-up” before actual 
attack. The film “Ventilation” (27 
minutes running time) was made under 
actual fire conditions and goes into de- 
tail on all ventilation procedures as 
practiced by the country’s leading fire 
departments today. These films should 
be of value in augmenting training 
programs. 

These films are not available on loan, 
but prints may be purchased. “Com- 
pany Response”’ is available at $38.50, 
while “Ventilation” is available at 
$69.50. 

Departments interested in obtaining 
these films should communicate with 
Mr. Al Layos, Cinesound Company, 
5968 Santa Monica Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 38, California. 


All over the country people are calling the Federal Beacon-Ray Light the FIREBALL. And, 
fireball it is in its unmistakable rotating warning motion. The spectacular action of the 
180° spaced beams rotating through 360° gives — for the first time — complete all-around 
protection. Motorists and pedestrians are alerted at far greater distances than ever 
before — and from every angle. Call it “Beacon-Ray” or call it “Fireball’’ — mount it 
with regular flush roof mounting or on the special pipe mounting — either way (and by 
any name!) it will give you more protection than any other warning light. Write today 
for Beacon-Ray (FIREBALL) Bulletin. 
Specify Federal Beacon-Ray warning light on all new apparatus 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Formerly: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
8717 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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HALE FZZ 
PUMPING UNIT 


READY 
RUGGED 
POWERFUL 
PORTABLE 


viene, 
Pepper 


MIDWESTERN 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING © 


The Original Mackinaw Striped Safety Coat 
Reduces Accidents - Saves Lives - 


Several years ago, Midwestern developed the 
original striped safety coat. The highly 


The Hale FZZ Portable Pumping Unit shown 
above is pumping fog and solid stream through 
144” lines. Foam proportioner available at 
slight extra cost. 


The FZZ will supply from draft, 60 GPM at 
90 Ibs. pump pressure; and 150 GPM at 30 Ibs. 
Can supply two capable streams through 144” 
lines, using nozzle tips up to 4”. Nolte: Dis- 
charge Adapter can be supplied for use with 
2%” fire hose. 

The Unit is available in carrying frame; 
mounted on wheels; or on rubber-cushioned 
steel channels. Can be mounted or carried on 
virtually any equipment for fighting brush fires 
while in motion using booster tank for water 
supply. 


Write for FZZ folder today. Ask for 
demonstration. 


4 A L FE FIRE PUMP 


COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Fire Pumps In All Standard Capacities 


visible stripes are moulded to and vulcanized 
as part of the material. Thousands of Mid- 
western Safety Coats are serving fire depart- 
ments throughout the world. Service records 
prove these garments not only offer high 
safety visibility, but have the qualities re- 
quired to withstand the rough usage required 
in your hazardous work of protecting life and 
property against fire. 


All Midwestern Safety Coats have the 
moulded-in yellow stripes which are a part of 
the garment and not painted or sewed on. 
The original Midwestern Safety Coat will 
give you trouble-free protection and depend- 


able service. 


PROTECTION - COMFORT - SERVICE 


Largely through superior quality, design, fabric 
texture and advanced features, Midwestern is a leader 
in the field of firemen’s clothing. 


Om CONN THON! He Tha ee 


For full information on our complete line, see your 
Midwestern dealer. A letter to the factory will also 
bring you material samples for your inspection. 


MIDWESTERN MFG. CO., Mackinaw, Illinois 
Manufacturers of the Famous MACKINAW Coats 
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Read What Users Say About 


WDIAN FIRE FUMP5! 


ACTUAL UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS TAKEN DIRECTLY FROM OUR FILES 


“Most Valuable Accessory” 


We have used INDIANS for 2 years. Their 

ease of carriage and the ease with which they 
are refilled at any water supply make them far 
superior to the old chemical tanks. 


/n a recent big fire | personally know that 
2/ roof fires were stopped with INDIANS. 

We also used them to keep the hosemens’ 

coats wet to lessen the heat. 


We use them for inside and outdoor work. 


. 6. E. Bancroft 
Fire Chief 


= 
“The One Man Fire Department 
We are fortunate in having 60 INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS and they have saved our property 
and woodlands on many occasions. We 
recommend their use by any fire department. 
They are truly a one man fire department. 


Chester C. Woodcock 
Fire Chief 


“Savings Paid for Cost of INDIANS” 


/ think your IMDIAN FIRE PUMPS are the most 
useful equipment on our fire tracks. They have 
paid for themselves in saving the cost of soda and 
acid and have cut our expense in half in 

amount of brooms needed. We have used INDIANS 
on houses, autos, tubbish, grass,...in fact all 

the different fires we are called to. 


" &. A. Roberstsoa 
kas Pg Fire Chief 


AGENTS WANTED! 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON THESE oe iF SMITH pS co. 


aaa OL bd Se ke ae 
UTICA 2, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 2008 SE Sth hee. 
P 


ertiand. Gregan CANADIAN AGENTS: 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. Titan Chain Saws, Inc, Duke Equipment Co. 
435 Brannan St. 2700 Fourth Ave.S. ane Cane St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Montreal S, Canada 


Roy G. Davis Co. 
617 East 3rd Street et ey Fleck Bros. Ltd. 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. Klamath Falls. Oregon e 110 Oe 
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Practical Fire Fighting 
Operation Conducted by Rhode 
Island Firemen’s League 


HE Woonasquatucket Valley Fire- 

men’s League recently conducted a 
well-planned fire-fighting operation at 
Allendale Mills, North Providence, 
Rhode Island. The purpose of the op- 
eration was to test the league’s ability 
to provide ‘3-alarm response”’ in pro- 
tecting a large industrial plant in a 
small community. All fire companies in 
the league are fully volunteer. 

There was no previous briefing of the 
companies involved. At 10:10 a.m. the 
first alarm was sounded and companies 
responded as follows: Centredale — 
engine and a ladder truck; Lymansville 
— engine and a rescue truck; and Fruit 
Hill with one engine. 

A second alarm was sounded at 
10:14 and Geneva responded with an 
engine, Georgeville with an engine and 
ladder truck, Johnson No. 3 with an 
engine and a tank truck, and Johnson 
No. 2 with a rescue truck. 

A third alarm at 10:16 brought out 
Johnson No. 1 and Scituate companies 
with an engine apiece. 

Chief John Murphy of Centredale, 
chairman of the engineering committee 
of the league, was in charge of the op- 
eration. Companies were assigned to 
positions upon arrival. Eight engines 
drafted from the river and supplied 
eleven 21% in. lines with 1% in. tips at 
80 pounds pressure. Centredale’s deluge 
set with a 14 in. tip had 65 pounds 
pressure, Lymansville’s with a 11% in. 
tip had 60 pounds, and Georgeville’s 
with a 2 in. tip was operated at 45 
pounds pressure. 

All engine companies laid hose and 
drafted promptly and without con- 
fusion. (Hose lines were played away 
from the mill to prevent property dam- 
age.) It was estimated that 5,000 gpm 
were used during this operation. This 
was achieved without relying on the 
hydrants or the mill’s water system 
which is connected to the sprinklers. 
After twenty minutes without any shut- 
downs or broken hose, fog nozzles were 
brought into use. 

Following the drill a short meeting 
was held by representatives of the 
Allendale Company and the fire depart- 
ments and plans were made for im- 
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proving pumping stands and for future 
operations. 

While this drill was being conducted 
the League still had in reserve six en- 


gines, a rescue truck, nine tank trucks, 
three ladder trucks, and a high pressure 
tank truck, in case an alarm was sounded 
for a real fire. 


Georgeville’s and Johnson No. 3 Seagrave pumpers are shown in position at the river bank with the 
Thornton and Scituate engines on the bridge. Altogether, eight engines drafted from the river during this 


practice operation. 


Some of the members of the Woonasquatucket Firemen's League who participated in the drill. Standing, 
left to right: Department Chief Ucci and Chief Ferranti, Johnson No. 3, J.W. Lister, H. Andrews, A. R. LeClair, 
Florio Sechio, and J. Corsi, all of the Allendale company, and Chief Cavanaugh of Johnston No. 1. Kneel- 
ing, front row, left to right: Captain Sparsdeo and Chief Murphy of Centredale, Lieutenant Insana of 
Geneva, Chief Morrissey of Fruit Hill, Chief Perry and Department Chief Cory, both of Georgeville. 


This is one phase of the operation. The Centredale engine is in the foreground, and Chief Murphy and 
Master Mechanic LeClaire are shown walking towards the engine. Eleven 2'/ in. lines were put into opera- 
tion in the yard of the mill. Deluge sets and fog nozzles were also used to round out the problem of 


action on the practice fire ground. 


FIREMEN’ S 
UNIFORMS 


SHIRTS 
BADGES 
CAPS 
INSIGNIA 


Manufacturers 
of Uniforms 
for over 
50 years 


Official Makers of Uni- 
forms for New York City 
Fire and Police Depart- 
ments, and Serving Other 
Departments from Coast 
to Coast. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


192 Lexington, New York 16, N. Y. 
Corner 32nd Street: Phone MU 6-0828 


Write for 
Fire Dept. catalog H-60 


WHEAT ssremawss SPOTLIGHT 


Gives 10 Times More Light 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 3 MONTHS 
By Eliminating Dry Batteries 


Y2 MILE BEAM 
25,000 CANDLE POWER 
1,500 HOURS OPERATION 


Based on Regular Daily Use 


Wheat Spotlight Saves first 3 months 
7 a Next 6 months 

. “Next 12 months 128.40 

Next 24 months 256.10 


For information how EACH WHEAT SPOTLIGHT 
can save you up to 40c per day, 


$2.78 
70.80 


Consult your Dealer or write 


KOEHLER MFG. COMPANY 
MARLBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
When ordering request new 


WHEAT CHARGE INDICATOR 
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Roaster-fresh Coffee...on INSTANT call ! 


Long hours of waiting, like 
big blazes, put plenty of heat 
on firemen! That's why good 
coffee is always welcome... 
and Nescafé* a fire-house 
natural, 

No pot. Nomess. No warmed- 
up, bitter brew. Nescafé 


right in the cup... with every 
cup made right! Simply put 
in a teaspoonful, add boiling 
water and stir... for pure 
coffee enjoyment! 

Economical, too! The 4-oz. 
jar makes as many cups as a 
pound of ordinary coffee, 


makes roaster-fresh coffee yet costs at least 20¢ less. 


More people drink 
, 


NESCAFE 


than all other Instant Coffees! 


“Nescafe (pronounced NES-CAFAY) is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestie Company, Inc. to designate its soluble coffee product whick 
is composed of equal parts of pure soluble coffee and added pure carbohydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor. 


STOP WASTING HOSE !! 


FIRE HOSE IS EXPENDABLE ... ann EXPENSIVE 


Don't gamble your $1.60 hose against damage from mildew and rot when, for a nominal invest- 
ment in a CIRCUL-AIR you can dry it QUICKLY, SURELY, SAFELY and EASILY. 


CIRCUL-AIR is the patented, electrically operated HOSE DRYER which circulates pre-warmed 
fresh air through coiled wet hose at the rate of 5 to 6 air changes per minute. It was designed 
to lengthen hose life; improve the appearance and functional design of new fire houses; and to 
save floor space and hard work. NO OTHER METHOD is so fast—so easy to use— so 
economical. Dries Hose in a Few Hours. No Radiant Heat— Can't injure Hose. Dries 
Fire Clothing, too. Is Ideal for Hose Storage. Keeps All Hose Ready for Service. 


THESE TOWNS AND .. . 1000 
OTHERS PROTECT THEIR 
HOSE WITH CIRCUL-AIR 


Augusta, Ga. @ Allentown @ Albany @ Boston 
Burlington @ Chicago @ Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus @ Erie @ Detroit @ Calveston 
Greensboro @ Kalamazoo @ Memphis 
Lake Charles @ Louisville @ Milwaukee 
Newark @ Oklahoma City @ Omaha 
Providence @ Rochester @ Seattle @ Shreveport 
Santa Fe @ Toledo @ Twin Falls @ Trenton 
Winnipeg @ Wheeling @ Greenville, S. C. 
Miami e New Britain * Buffalo 
Grand Rapids @ Houston @ New Orleans 
Youngstown @ Washington, D. C. @ Dayton 
New Haven @ Birmingham e Fitchburg 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


Tan CaP)? Mee) Trot Thre 
575 East Milwaukee Street 
DETROIT 2 Ps 


THE AIR CONDITIONING 


satchel FIRE HOSE DRYER 
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Providence Relocates Its 
Fire Stations 
(Continued from page 11) 


Typical of new Gamewell watch or vocal alarm 
desks provided for all Providence fire stations. 
Whenever a company’s number is mentioned on 
the vocal alarm the watchman throws one switch 
to operate lights and open doors which are auto- 
matically closed later by time relays. A tape 
register on a secondary circuit confirms the box 
number. Telephone and clock are also provided. 


to provide quarters for a ladder company. 

With very few exceptions the discon- 
tinued stations were definitely obsolete 
and unsuitable for further use as fire 
company quarters both because inade- 
quate and unsafe for modern heavy 
duty apparatus and because accommo- 
dations for personnel were crowded and 
inadequate. 

The cost of the fire station relocation 
plan was covered by a $1,750,000 bond 
issue approved by the voters. The esti- 
mated savings of $200,000 a year should 
contribute to the cost of amortizing the 
bond issue. The city now has 17 mod- 
ern fire stations to maintain instead of 
29 structures some of which were over 
70 years old. 

There is absolutely no loss in fire pro- 
tection. Applying the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters distribution stand- 
ards before the reorganization we found 
that two-thirds of the city’s area was 
overlapped by the service of two or more 
engine companies and in only four of the 
nineteen square miles was there no 
duplication of ladder service. A large 
part of this four mile area consisted of 
parks and cemeteries. In some of the 
high value districts engine companies 
overlapped each other’s territories as 
much as eight times. 

Actually, we have better protection 
because the selection of the sites for the 
new stations was based on what there is 
to burn, what is burning and where, and 
on statistical records of fire losses over 
a period of years. All new sites are on 
main arteries and this makes for direct 
runs to alarms with less chance of acci- 
dents. New assignment cards have been 
carefully worked out for all boxes using 
a block system so that companies are 
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always left in quarters in all sections of 
the city. Eight engine and 4 ladder 
companies are within 114 miles of the 
center of the city and part of these units 
are held in quarters for a possible second 
call. Also company inspection districts 
have been reorganized and equalized. 
Outlying companies have been given 
larger inspection districts and high value 
companies relatively small inspection 
distriets so that the areas of greatest 
hazard will have the greatest frequency 
of inspections. 


Fire Foto Contest Reminder 


HE First Fire Foto of the Year Con- 

test, sponsored by the National 
Fire Protection Association and the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association, 
is now in progress. It is open to all press 
photographers in the United States 
and Canada. 

All photos will be judged in one class: 
fire photos. The point system devised 
by the National Press Photographers 
Association will be followed in the judg- 
ing. Pietures must have been published 
in a newspaper or paid-circulation maga- 
zine during the calendar year of 1940. 
Attached to the back of photo should 
be a clipping or authoritative statement 
as proof of publication. 

Pictures should be packed carefully 
and sent to Melvin R. Freeman, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass- 
chusetts. Further details may be ob- 
tained from the same office. 


Careless Parents 

URNS to infants’ eyes by cigarette 

ashes are among the leading causes 
of eye injuries treated in two Washing- 
ton, D. C., hospitals according to repre- 
sentatives of the District of Columbia 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Carelessness of parents in failing to lay 
aside their lighted cigarettes while burp- 
ing the baby was blamed for a high rate 
of serious eye injuries. 









FOR SALE 


American-LaFrance 1000 gallon pumper. 
Engine overhauled and all-bronze pump 
rebuilt this year. Good paint and pnevu- 
matic tires. Must be inspected to be ap- 
preciated. 





Weldon Fire Company 


421 N. Easton Road 
Glenside Pennsylvania 







> 
. % 
/ “PLUS-FIFTY” 
“ DRY CHEMICAL > 
IS MORE DEPENDABLE 
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HOWE Fire Truck Equipment Meeting Every Service Since 1872 
Centrifugal, Rotary, and Piston Pumps supplied 
HOWE FIRE APPARATUS COMPANY, 1406 West 22nd Street, Anderson, Indiana 
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CAIRNS 


REGULATION and 


~~ AELMETS 


PRICES TO FIT ANY BUDGET 
~<« THE “NEW YORKER” 


The toughest, safest, longest-wearing helmet on 
the market; made of selected top-grain leather, 
specially treated; “the daddy of them all,” and 
still the favorite in the biggest departments in the 
country. 















LEATHER — 
ALUMINUM — 
PLASTIC 






















THE 
“SENATOR” + 


A superior one-piece alumi- 
num helmet in regulation 
style; corrugated crown for 
greater stiffness; combines 
light-weight comfort with 
strength and durability. 


THE 
“CLIFTON” > 


A replica of the famous 
“New Yorker” as to style, 
but made of the new 
CAIRNS “Flintflex” plastic; 
has a new type of sus- 
pension, with a formable 
headband thot fits any 
head shape. 
























We offer a PERSONAL SERVICE to firemen, giving 
special attention to individual needs or preferences 
as to unusual sizes and shapes, special front pieces, 
etc. 







CAIRNS & BRO., INC. 
(ALLWOOD), CLIFTON, N. J. 
Outfitters to Firemen Since 1836 





Write for Catalog 330 
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New Inspection Manual 


HE long awaited NFPA Inspection 

Manual to replace the well known 
“Field Practice” last issued in 1929 is 
now on the presses. This is a completely 
new text written by the NFPA Staff 
under the direction of Chief Engineer 
Horatio Bond as Editor and supervised 
by the NFPA Committee on Fire In- 
spection serving as a review committee. 
This committee consists of Chairman 
Arthur G. Smith, Travellers Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford; A. L. Brown, 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division, 
Boston; Professor R. J. Douglas, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater; Fire 
Marshal Edward Hall, Detroit; W. G. 
Hayne, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers; and R. D. MacDaniel, Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis. 

This book, 366 pp, 44%”x614”", 
bound in Fabrikord, $3.00 per copy, like 
“Field Practice,” its predecessor, is for 
use by property owners, fire departments, 
inspection offices (as of insurance com- 
panies, central managements, and gov- 
ernment departments). Fire Depart- 
ment members of NFPA will get this 
book for $2.00 if order is received before 
December 1, 1950, using order blank in 
the October NFPA “Fire News.” There- 
after the wholesale price of this publica- 
tion will also be $2.00 each for six or 
more copies sent to the same address. 
Its brevity should appeal to the begin- 
ner in inspection work, but the experi- 
enced inspector will also find in the se- 
lection of material those references 
which he most frequently has occasion 
to consult. The present edition contains 
some material on special hazards in 
building construction and life safety not 
in the previous editions of Field Practice. 


“Atomic Warfare” Pamphlet 

A pamphlet “Atomic Warfare,” issued 
by the British Home Office, presents an 
understandable discussion of the effects 
and hazards of atomic bombs. Most of 
the people who have seen it feel that 
this British pamphlet is much more 
helpful to the laymen than the more 
elaborate document on the “Effects of 
Atomic Weapons’”’ prepared as the offi- 
cial U. S. Document on the same sub- 
ject. Readers will find it worth while to 
get the British pamphlet, ‘Atomic 
Warfare,” Pamphlet No. 6, Vol. IT of 
the Manual of Basic Training for Civil 
Defense, issued by the British Home 
Office. Order from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y., with a remittance of 50¢ 
per copy. 
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F ROCKWOOD AUTOMATIC PROPORTIONER 


for FOAM Liquid and Wetting Agent 
Built into New Mack Pumper for West Springfield, Mass. 








Fire Chief Frederick Sibley standing alongside his new triple combina- 
tion 750 g.p.m. pumper built by the Mack Manufacturing Corp. 


FOAM liquid and Wetting agent are automatic- 
ally proportioned into fire hose lines by the latest 
type Rockwood Automatic Proportioning equip- 
ment built into the new triple combination Mack 
750 gallon pumper recently delivered to the West 
Springfield, Mass. fire department. 

This new proportioning equipment was speci- 
fied by Fire Chief Frederick Sibley because it 
makes it possible to apply FOAM or Wetting 
agent to a fire with far greater speed and less 
work than with old style methods. It will also 
save the cost of the proportioning equipment thru 
the more economical use of FOAM Liquid and 
Wetting agent. 

Chief Sibley also included the new Rockwood 
Type FFF FogFOAM Nozzles, Rockwood Type 
SG-48 WaterFOG Nozzles with extension appli- 
cators, Rockwood FOAM Liquid and Rockwood 
Wet in specifications for his new truck. This pro- 
vides the West Springfield department with the 
most modern proportioning equipment and appli- 
ances for applying FOAM, Wetting agent and 
water to fires. 

Both Rockwood FOAM Liquid and Rockwood 
Wet were designed to give you the most efficient 
results in fire fighting and to protect your appa- 
ratus from damage. Specify these latest Rock- 


wood products when ordering your new fire truck. 


— 





FogFOAM being discharged from 112” Type 
FFF Nozzle at West Springfield, Mass. 





Solid FOAM stream discharge from 114” 
Type FFF Rockwood Nozzle. Same Nozzle 
will also discharge high velocity WaterFOG. 











ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER CO. 


88 HARLOW ST. WORCESTER 5, MASS. 
Specialists in Fire Prevention Engineering 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 
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Prepare Now 
for community defense with 


BEAN 


No THAT air attack is more than a possibility, fire 
_\ protection is a necessity for your community! 


That means bringing your department up to full 
strength by replacing obsolete apparatus with modern, 
dependable equipment. It also means advising manu- 
facturers on how to protect their industries in case of 
air attack. 


John Bean High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighters are equally 
effective for local fire departments or manufacturers 
because of these five important fire-fighting exclusives: 


Carry their own water supply! Entirely independent 
of municipal water system in case of air attack! Go into 
action faster, too, because no time is wasted laying hose! 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOG 
FIRE FIGHTERS 


Put fires out faster! Bean High-Pressure Fog absorbs 
heat instantaneously! 


Clear way for close-up work! Fog clears way through 
smoke and flames for a faster, safer entrance! 


Minimize water damage! Fog quickly turns into 
steam, causing little or no water damage! 


Require less personnel! Handling of hose lines and 
clean-up work minimized. Increases effectiveness of 
any department! 


Write today for complete information on how you can 
give your community effective civil defense with John 
Bean High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighters. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN, started its civil defense program recently 
by purchasing this John Bean High-Pressure unit. Carries 
its own water supply—provides two guns of 30 gallons each— 


850 pounds pump pressure. Delivered complete with all 
accessories. 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHTER 


CAN BE MOUNTED ON MOST STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION, DEPT. 127, LANSING 4, MICH. * JOHN BEAN DIVISION (WESTERN), 426 JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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BEAN « 
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AN IMPROVED 


ALARM BOX 


THREE-FOLD TYPE 


eee now in production 


New Standard Gamewell 
Fire Alarm Box, Three-Fold 
Type. The reflecting ‘Fire’ 
sigrs on the boxes contrib- 
ute to speed in sending 
alarms. 


- v 
THEN 
PULL DOWN 
HOOK 
At right is shown the inner 
square case mounted on 
back plate. Ample wiring 
space is provided at top 
and sides of inner square 
case. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


® Simplified installation. @ Simplified operating instructions. 
® Easier maintenance. @ Greater visibility. 
® Mechanically stronger cases. @ Reflecting “Fire” signs. 


® Greater protection to mechanisms, @ Interchangeability with prior Gamewell 
Three-Fold boxes and parts thereof. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


In Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 6 4, MASSACHUSETTS 





Mack Type 85, 75-foot aerial ladder truck 
recently delivered to Niles, Michigan. 


What are you looking for in your next aerial ladder truck? 
Smooth and fast performance of both ladder and truck? One- 
man, jam-proof, all-hydraulic controls? Safety and flexibility? 
Compact design—adapted to modern traffic and existing quarters? 


That’s what you'll get with the modern Mack aerial—and more! 
You'll get the proved power and dependability of the rugged 
Mack chassis and famed Thermodyne engine. Eye-winning ap- 
pearance yet with easy accessibility of ground ladders and truck 
equipment. And near-at-hand service from Mack’s nation-wide 
network of branches and distributors. 

Lafayette, 
Little Falls, 
Massapedue” 
Normandy: 


New York Get the full facts from your Mack representative on this popular 
New York apparatus. You'll go for it, too—like all the departments that 
Missourt have ordered Mack aerials. 


Plai nfield ' 


f rd, Co 
Stamto “4 York— 


State ees n State Hospital 


Manhatta k 
state of New Yor ospital 


e' 
; te H 
Willard aa New York Modernize with 
West Hempsi©®™ 


Be Performance-Wise 


FIRE APPARATUS 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Fire Apparatus Division 


Long Island City 1, New York Outlasts Them All 


8663 Factory branches and distributors for service and ports in 
all principal cities. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


TRIPLE COMBINATION PUMPERS—500 TO 1500 GPM... SQUAD AND HOSE WAGONS... AERIAL, CITY SERVICE AND QUADRUPLE COMBINATION LADDER TRUCKS 








